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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Wruen E. W. Scripps, founder of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, be- 
gan the publishing of his papers, he 
was guided by certain fundamental 
principles which are as pertinent to 
publishing today as they were then. 
One of his basic precepts was that the 
papers were to serve those who could 
afford to pay but one cent a day for 
a newspaper. 

The advice which he wrote to a 
young man about to become the found- 
ing editor of one of his papers bears 
repeated reading today: 


“I would advise you to begin 
your course as editor of this paper 
with one object and only one ob- 
ject in view and that is to serve 
that class of people and only that 
class of people from whom you 
cannot even hope to derive any 
other income than the one cent a 
day they pay you for your paper. 
Be honest and fearless with them, 
always without regard to the good 
will or the ill will of the so-called 
business community. 

“Speak your mind—or rather 
write it—freely on every and any 
subject. Don’t be afraid of damn- 
ing a bad Jew because he is a 
Jew. Treat men connected with 
any other religious sect in the 
same way. What is good, praise. 
What is evil, condemn. 

“I do not here advise you to set 
yourself up as a universal judge 
and arbiter of affairs in your city. 
That would be foolish. This is a 
democracy; we are bound to, both 
of us, accept the rule of the ma- 
jority. As an editor you must 
keep your ear to the ground. 

“You must know what the ma- 
jority of your people think is right 
and if you disagree with the ma- 
jority it is not your province to 
take a club to them but it is your 
business rather to persuade them 
to your way of thinking if you 
can, but always evincing a will- 
ingness and even a desire to voice 
public opinion. This is pure dem- 
agoguery, but I want to tell you 
that pure demagoguery is pure de- 
mocracy, and that you need suffer 
no shame on account of either. 

“As the editor of this paper you 
must, in order to succeed, strip 
yourself of all the vanities of your 
class and be not only able but glad 

[Concluded on page 19] 


























History Is Being Written by Newspapermen, 


Candid Chroniclers 
of the 2Oth Century 





Floyd C. Shoemaker 


Mr. Shoemaker presented the accompanying 
observations at the New Orleans convention 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. At that convention he was 
awarded the Chester C. Wells Memorial 
Key for his work as chairman of the frater- 
nity’s Historic Sites in Journalism Committee. 


Prosasry no newspaper editor de- 
sires to be called a historian just as, tradi- 
tionally, he scorns the eloquent term, 
“journalist.” Yet, editors and city editors 
—men who direct newspaper policies and 
men who help determine how those pol- 
icies may best be carried out—are his- 
torians. They are chroniclers of each day’s 
routine and sensational events. 

Sandwiched in between the legal no- 
tices and the classifieds, the vital statis- 
tics report includes a terse record of 
births: “To Mr. and Mrs. John Anthony 
on Nov. 1, a son, James William, at 
Memorial Hospital.” 

What a heyday editors would have if 
they were blessed with a foresight which 
would enable them to know famous per- 
sons of tomorrow when still in their 
swaddling clothes—and what a headache! 

With the advent of regulations concern- 
ing the registration of births, this column 
loses some of its historical significance 
although none of its news value. Yet, to- 
day all over the country old newspapers 
are constantly thumbed through for these 
notices, especially by social security ap- 
plicants, D.A.R., U.D.C., and other gene- 
alogists hunting for skeletons. They 
loudly praise those newspapers whose 
editors demanded the printing of birth 
records. To these laymen the birth rec- 
ords of a musty file are as important as 
the editorial observations to the profes- 
sional historian. 


A.ruoucu newspapermen of the late 
18th and 19th centuries are regarded as 
unofficial chroniclers of their times, to- 
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By FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


day’s editor may well be dubbed the of- 
ficial reporter of the 20th century. Every 
citizen relies on him as much as on the 
official reporter in Congress or the state 
legislature, and his coverage is immeas- 
urably greater. 

Not unlike the professional historian 
who has received the accolade of eastern 
universities with degrees earned and won, 
the editor cannot be relied on entirely. 
Purely objective editors and historians 
thrive only in the imagination of the 
philosopher. We can depend upon the 
editor as a historian only as a professional 
historian can be relied upon—by a com- 
parison of his work with that of others. 

A good editor walks hand-in-hand with 
a good historian, and a poor editor is no 
historian at all. More than likely he won’t 
long remain an editor. Clear, logical 
analysis marks the work of the good his- 
torian and the good editor. Each studies 
the factors of the situation or the prob- 
lem in detail to determine the solution or 
outcome. Although time limits demand 
different methods, both editor and his- 


torian as analysts strive to pattern their 
work after three tenets: accuracy, re 
sponsibility, and impartiality. 


Eprror and historian alike have a pas 
sion for accuracy. No human being save 
the well-trained reporter or historian 
would scan five, even ten, reference books 
to get one middle initial correct. No per 
son except a good newspaperman or an 
able historian would search the dusty files 
of an old newspaper to determine whether 
a first thing really was first. 

The historian’s accuracy is wrought by 
his desire to retain caste and respect in 
his profession, while the wrath of the city 
editor over an error kindles a passion for 
accuracy in all, from the experienced re 
porter to the lowliest cub. 

Although most editors seldom use the 
word “accuracy,” they have strange ways 
of beating its meaning into the writing 
of their staff, and quite possibly they are 
more immediately effective than the 
methods of a professor of history who 





No dry-as-dust historian is Floyd C. Shoemaker, for the last 
26 years secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri and 
editor of that organization’s excellent quarterly magazine, the 
Missouri Historical Review. He believes that history should be 
interesting and entertaining as well as accurate and informa- 
tive. He also believes that it should be a part of the daily reading 
fare of the public. 

With those beliefs uppermost he has played a highly impor- 
tant part in making people history conscious—particularly of 
Missouri history. This has been accomplished through his own 
books and articles, his editorship of the Missouri Historical Re- 
view, through feature material furnished the newspapers of the 
state, by the activities of the society and the fact its library has 
become an historical treasure trove. He also is constantly striv- 
ing to impress others engaged in journalism with the potential 
reader interest of historical material. 

A native of Florida, Mr. Shoemaker has lived in Missouri since 
he was seven. He received a bachelor of pedagogy degree 
from Northwest State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo., and A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Missouri. After teach- 
ing briefly in high school and the University of Missouri, he be- 
came assistant librarian of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri in 1910 and its librarian, secretary and editor in 1915, which 
posts he has held since. 
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examines a master’s thesis on “A Study 
of Early Indian Life in Louisiana.” 


Im reminded of a story relayed to me 
last spring by my good friend, Roscoe El- 
lard, for many years an outstanding pro- 
fessor on the University of Missouri jour- 
nalism staff and now a faculty member 
of the Columbia University graduate 
school of journalism. Charles G. Ross, 
today a contributing editor to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, had written Ellard this in- 
cident wherein he learned accuracy, phys- 
ically as well as mentally. 

“When I was a cub reporter on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch,’ Ross wrote, 
“O. K. Bovard, then the city editor, sent 
me out one summer afternoon to get an 
item about a painter who had fallen off 
a smokestack and been killed. 

“Place of the accident was ten miles 
from the office, and a good third of the dis- 
tance had to be covered on foot. I was 
limp when I got back, but mildly pleased 
with myself. I reported to O.K.B. that I 
had the story. 

“*What,’ he said, ‘are the facts?’ 

“I began telling him, and he listened 
without interrupting till I started to ex- 
patiate on the great height of the stack 
and the long distance the painter had 
fallen. 

“Then he said: ‘How high was the 
smokestack?’ 

“I had to admit that I didn’t know the 
height. 

“‘Go back,’ he said, ‘and find out.’ 

“On that second trip into St. Louis 
County and back, I had plenty of time 
to reflect on the inadequacy of the rela- 
tive term. Thereafter in the Bovardian 
school of journalism I set down the height 
of my smokestacks, literal and figurative, 
to the last inch. I never see a towering 
chimney today without mentally calculat- 
ing how tall it is.” 

Thus did one city editor pound in the 
newspaperman’s first rule. But small 
matter the inspiration—it’s accuracy that 
counts. 


As analysts, editors and historians 
shoulder a back-breaking load of re- 
sponsibility. Historians, however, are re- 
sponsible to a comparatively small, dis- 
cerning group of scholars, all specialists 
in the field. The professional historian 
reaches a few hundred through the state 
or national association, a few thousand 
through the classroom, and if especially 
fortunate ten thousand through his books. 

In contrast, the editor influences his 
millions and tens of millions. Editors must 
answer the demands of a clamoring and 
often ignorant populace as varied and 
insistent as shoppers during the Christmas 
rush. 

The school of thought which maintains 
“you can’t believe anything you read in 
the papers,” and the opposite view, “it’s 
true because I read it in the papers,” are 
founded on blind thinking. The latter po- 
sition, of course, has the greater per- 
centage of truth. Both groups dot the 
circulation list of every newspaper, and 
to them the editor owes the same responsi- 
bility as to his tolerant, discriminating 


readers and to his conscience—if he can 
afford to have that luxury. 

The evolution of responsibility among 
editors has been a gradual process. You'll 
find responsible and irresponsible editors 
—and you'll discover the same shades of 
historians. Yet, the majority of editors 
today accept responsibility as a trust. And 
I don’t mean trust as defined by the cyn- 
ical reporter who, when told to write in 
a well-known senator’s obituary that he 
was faithful to his trust, inquired, “Shall 
I name it?” 

The deadline continually haunts the 
editor as today’s edition makes way for 
tomorrow’s. I'll grant you that the stir 
the papers make on the streets and in 
the homes today is most important to 
the newspaper’s—and the editor’s—well- 
being. 

Nevertheless, subconsciously or con- 
sciously the editor knows that he not 
only publishes a paper to be scanned over 
fried eggs and bacon, tossed in a corner, 
and then trucked out to the garbage can 
around potato parings or fed to the fur- 
nace, he also edits his paper as a daily 
or weekly record of current events which 
will be preserved and referred to in years 
to come. 


More than a half-century ago, E. L. 
Godkin gave as a function, a responsibility 
of the editor, the criticism of government. 
Long before Godkin’s time, Anthony Has- 
well, to whom Sigma Delta Chi will soon 
erect a memorial, lived up to this responsi- 
bility with his denunciation of the Sedi- 
tion Act passed in 1798. 

Personal friendship for Matthew Lyon, 
its first victim, did not inspire Haswell’s 
charges. He wrote as he did because he 
saw in the Alien and Sedition Acts a dan- 
ger to American democracy then strug- 
gling for its very existence. Unto this 
very day, criticism of government has re- 
mained an important responsibility of the 
editor. 

From an intimate knowledge with the 
intricacies of his city government the able 
editor, or city editor as the case may often 
be, points an experienced reporter to- 
ward a mass of unorganized evidence. 
Thorough investigation follows, and soon 
from a neurotic typewriter unfolds a ban- 
ner story of graft and political intrigue 

. or, less frequently and more happily, 
a page 6 feature on an efficiently run mu- 
nicipality. 

Whichever the case, editors and re- 
porters today do not confine themselves 
to the mere outlines of the story. They 
dig deeper and tell why the municipal 
government is corrupt—as most of them 
are—or why it is efficient. They tell how 
such a government affects every person, 
his family, and his pocketbook. 

The widespread use of interpretative 
writing in newspapers today, and indica- 
tions point to even greater use of it in the 
future, brings out an important fact. Edi- 
tors are expanding their function as his- 
torians—as recorders of daily events. To 
do interpretative writing, every editor 
must have a sound background knowledge 
of those factors which shaped the past. 
Progressive editors today do not print 
bare facts from which histories will be 


written tomorrow. Within those limita- 
tions peculiar to the newspaper business 
—timeliness, deadlines, loss of public in- 
terest in a long, drawn-out story—edi- 
tors today write history. 


Since 1883, when J. B. McMaster 
brought out his first volume of History 
of the People of the United States from 
the Revolution to the Civil War in which 
he used newspapers as a source of infor- 
mation for his study, the newspapers have 
become a familiar and valuable reference 
for historical treatises. 

Their acceptance was at first timid, 
tentative. Official documents had been 
the only authoritative source for the his- 
torian. But official documents with their 
paragraphs of dry data and columns of 
statistics often mislead unless considered 
in relation to the economic, social and po- 
litical conditions which existed at the 
time. 

To a large extent, newspapers have 
proved a valuable asset in mirroring the 
times. Distorted views appear because 
of editorial prejudices, but opposition 
papers counteract each other and the 
composite picture generally gives an ac- 
curate appraisal. The advent of inter- 
pretative writing will doubtless give to- 
day’s newspapers an even more important 
place in writing informative and critical 
histories of the present time. 

Impartiality, too, marks the work of 
the editor and historian as analysts. Edi- 
tors have maintained an intelligent, poised 
and courageous attitude in presenting all 
sides. 


THe editor is today’s most important 
historian because he alone can bring his- 
tory to the public. But a wide audience 
alone does not insure greatness. Those 
few editors who achieve greatness do so 
because they are true analysts—they ac- 
cept their responsibility and strive for ac- 
curacy and impartiality before facing the 
public. 

The editor performs still another his- 
torical function. Tales of bygone days 
fascinate the American newspaper public, 
and progressive editors answer that need 
with historical feature articles. As a his- 
torian, I firmly believe in openly encour- 
aging editors to function as historians. 

For the past 16 years the State Histor- 
ical Society of Missouri has fed Missouri 
editors with weekly articles on some 
phase of State history. This series won 
recognition throughout the country as the 
outstanding publication of its type. More 
important, the series made Missourians 
keenly aware of their State history. 

We sent out the first of our new series 
of historical feature articles, designed to 
be timely and interesting as well as 
scholarly, only a few months ago. One ar- 
ticle gave glimpses of Missouri cities, 
towns and villages on the first Armistice 
Day, and another related an interesting 
Thanksgiving anecdote about a Missouri 
governor. 

With Russian news figuring largely in 
our headlines today, a feature article on 

[Concluded on page 14] 
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OUCH! 


This action-filled basketball shot by Warren Syverud, of South Dakota State Uni- 
versity, well illustrates the vigor of high school basketball games discussed in 
the accompanying article. The picture brought Syverud first place in the sports 
division of the 1941 undergraduate photographic contest sponsored by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. 


Loutsvite on Derby Eve is quite a 
city; Detroit was a shambles the after 
noon Mickey Cochrane came romping 
home with the run that gave the Tigers 
their first World Series; all of Boston turns 
out for the marathon each spring and 
Harlem is something whenever Joe Louis 
wins a big fight. 

But, man and boy, you haven't seen 
anything until you’ve covered an Indiana 
high school basketball championship. 

This isn’t any one day show. This 
doesn’t go on for just a week. This af 
fair lasts for a solid month. And a winter- 
book favorite in the Derby doesn’t get 
nalf the attention Stringtown-on-the pike 
receives when the lads win ten in a row. 


Tose names are fictitious, but in In 
diana we don’t really have to think up 
names to make our stories read well. 

They're already on the map. Ratsburg 
doesn’t play but Roachdale does. For that 
matter so does Young America, Wheat- 
field, Cuzco and Rising Sun. There’s also 
Baugo Township, Posey Township, Ban- 
quo and Gilead. We have Otter Creek, 
Honey Creek and Grass Creek. And last 
year, Mr. Ripley, Moral beat Hope Town- 
ship. 

Being a radio announcer during tourna- 
ment season is taking your life in your 
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hands. The home folks expect you to 
know and understand that Versailles is 
pronounced Ver-sales. that Russiaville 
should always be called Roosha-ville, that 
Chili is Chi-lie. 

You can learn those by bitter experi 
ence but no one, including the natives, 
knows whether Otterbein should be pro 
nounced Otter-bin, bane, bine or bun. 


Usua ty, when you cover a sporting 
event, you can see what’s going on at 
least part of the time. Indiana high school 
basketball isn’t like that. It’s a 64 ring 
circus. Some 800 teams enter each year 
and on one week-end, there are something 
like 700 games played, cutting the field 
to 64. 

Getting those scores by telephone in 
variably brings up one problem you can't 
do a thing about. A telephone operator at 
some wide place in a narrow road where 
some of the games are being played will 
shift her gum and wanly inform you, “I 
ain’t heard the score. I can’t ring nobody. 
Everybody but me’s gone to the game.” 

About that time, while you're trying to 
round up the other 695 scores, 
woman is sure to call up and want to 
know, “Who won the ball game?” And 
there’s a story that now is tradition about 
an important stace official who kept a 


some 
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HOOSIER 
MADNESS 


By GENE PULLIAM 


press association telephone line open for 
a quarter of an hour until he found out 
how his home team (population 1,128) 
came out. 

Of course, there’s plenty to write about 
Last year, the state champions lost in 
their first game and Frankfort, only team 
to win the tourney four times, got 
knocked off by an outfit by the name of 
Jackson Township. 

We have some nicknames to conjure 
with The Winslow Eskimos did 
pretty well last time and there are hosts 
of Cubs, Tigers, Lions, Owls, 
Kats, Zebras and Bearcats. Also we have 
Red Devils, the Hatchets, Blue 
Blazers, Artesians, Athenians, Jug Rox 
Happy Hunters, Midgets, Archers, Spar 
tans, and so on 


too. 


Panthers, 


a few 


Irs the little fellow that makes the head- 
lines though. Last time, Freelandville. a 
town of 571, comfortably Vin 
(pop. 17,000). Portage township 
won from Washington township 66-2 and 
promptly lost its next 


ousted 
cennes 


game and no In 
dianapolis team got out of the first series 

As a matter of fact, no Indianapolis 
team (from the biggest city in the state) 
has ever won the tournament and only 
one entrant from the capital city has got 
ten to the final game 

Needless to say, take their 
basketball seriously and if you so much 


Hoosiers 


as forget to dot an “i” in the name of a 
team, you're on that town’s black list 
from then on. All told, 362,659 planked 


down hard cash to see tourney games last 
year. And every one of those figured thei: 
favorite team to win. 

At that, they weren’t just daydream 
ing. The odds on any team are about like 
those for the National Open. You can 
pick a dozen teams and still not have the 
winner. No team has won the title twice 
in a row in the past 20 years. Only three 
teams have ever repeated and only one 
ever took it three times in a row 


Sure. it makes good copy. And the 
patrons eat it up and ask for more. The 
Butler field house where they hold the 
finals only seats 15,000 people. There’s a 
market for five times that many tickets 
and scalpers commonly get $10 to $20 for 
single admissions. 

But if you’re lucky enough to get one 
from a high school, the only legitimat 
distributing agency, that ticket will cost 
you just a $1.25 and it will get you in for 
both the afternoon and night sessions 

Maybe that’s why they call it “Hoosier 
Madness.” 
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Former College Journalist Edits an Army Daily 





Clarence A. Schoenfeld 


This is the way Clarence Schoenfeld ap- 
peared at his desk on the Daily Cardinal at 
the University of Wisconsin last June when 
he penned his provocative article, “Did I 
Waste My Time in College Journalism?” 
for The Quill. 


I WAS graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin on the morning of Mon 
day, June 23, and inducted into the United 
States Army as a volunteer private on 
the morning of Friday, June 27. To the 
extent that these dates are typical, I am 
representative of a generation that walked 
off the commencement platforms of the 
land very literally with a diploma in one 
hand and a gun in the other. 

This is the story of how I made the 
jump from editing a college daily in Mad- 
ison, Wis., to running a camp newspaper 
at Fort Raymond, Alaska, and found it to 
be not such a long hurdle as one might 
think. 

As a senior in Wisconsin’s School of 
Journalism, I had edited the Daily Cardi- 
nal, consistently judged one of the four 
best college newspapers in the country 
(see June, 1941, issue of THe QuimLL). This 
fact I not too modestly made known to 
my interviewer in the long, dim Recep- 
tion Center barracks at Camp Grant, Il. 

Strangely enough, he did not immedi- 
ately shoot me over to the Public Rela- 
tions office. As a matter of fact, he was 
not too impressed, at all. I was given a 
classification number, which I found out 
later meant something like “available for 
general military duty,” and shipped west 
the next day to Camp Callan, near San 
Diego, Calif., a Coast Artillery Replace- 
ment center. 

Here for three months the Army did 
its best to make a thorough-going search- 
light operator out of me, and I did my 
vain best to get into Public Relations. All 
positions had been filled long before. At 


Starting a Post Paper 
From Scratch— 


By CLARENCE A. SCHOENFELD 


the end of September, I was sent via Se- 
attle to Fort Raymond, near Seward, 
Alaska, an outpost in the chain of de- 
fenses now going up across America’s last 
frontier. 

Fort Raymond is a young camp. I had 
not been there a week before the Chap- 
lain grabbed me, as the only man avail- 
able with a college degree, to run his 
Post library. A day later I started a Post 
weekly newspaper from scratch. It has 
already grown into a daily, and I have 
been permanently assigned to Army In- 
telligence as its editor. 


Co tiece men who are about to be 
drafted can draw a few tips from this 
sequence of events. 

First, they will see that about their 
only chance of getting into specialized 
work in the Army now is to land at a new 
Post. Since selective service began to 
operate in the late fall of 1940, college 
graduates have been sifted out of the in- 
coming men to fill certain jobs, first in 
the reception centers, until these were 
all taken; then in the training camps, 
until these, too, were assigned; and finally 
in the Army’s many forts sprawled over 
the Hemisphere. College men coming 
along now cannot expect too much in the 
line of headquarters assignments until 
new camps are created. 

Second, they will see that given a spe- 
cialized job to be filled, the Army is con- 


scious of the need of finding a specialized 
man to fill the job. 

In other words, the mills of selective 
service grind neither fast nor fine, but 
they do grind. There is a noticeable im- 
provement over the “truckdriver cooks” 
conditions of 1917. Journalists have prac- 
tically a 50-50 chance of eventually get- 
ting into journalistic work of some sort, 
and in a wartime Army you can’t ask for 
better odds than those. 


Back to Fort Raymond. The camp 
dates from June of 1941. The first issue 
of the Polaris, as our paper is called, came 
out the week of November 19. It featured 
company, battery, and unit news, with 
names galore. Such coverage is as much 
the backbone of an Army paper as it is 
of any other. The 10-page mimeographed 
edition was grabbed up like hotcakes on 
a frosty morning, because reading matter 
is scarce here where the latest Seattle 
dailies are always two weeks old at best. 

Before the time came around for an 
other edition, we were presented with 
one of those “dream” stories which every 
newspaperman thinks of covering some- 
time in his life, but seldom has the 
chance. Very early in the morning of 
Nov. 24 a fire started in a barbershop in 
nearby Seward, and before it had been 
put out by a crew of some thousand sol- 
diers late in the afternoon it had leveled 
half of Main Street, left 400 persons home- 





attracted wide interest. 





Last June, a provocative article, entitled “Did I Waste My 
Time in College Journalism?” appeared in The Quill. It was 
written by Clarence A. Schoenfeld, retiring executive editor of 
the Daily Cardinal at the University of Wisconsin. The article 


Equally interesting, we feel, is the accompanying article by 
the same writer, now a Private with Uncle Sam’s forces at Fort 
Raymond, Alaska, where he started and edits a lively mimeo- 
graphed Post daily newspaper, the Polaris. 

Before entering Wisconsin, Schoenfeld worked a year as a 
reporter on the Lake Mills (Wis.) Leader, his home-town weekly. 
and was district circulation manager for the Wisconsin State 
Journal. In addition to making an outstanding record at the uni- 
versity, he did considerable freelancing for magazines. 

Pvt. Schoenfeld is an outstanding example of the well-trained. 
capable and resourceful journalism graduates serving their 
country to the best of their abilities as soldiers, writers and edi- 
tors. For the rest of the profession, we salute them! 
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in Alaska After 


less, and done an estimated damage of 
$1,000,000. 

A Polaris two-page extra carrying full 
details of the fire was on the streets by 
1 p. m., literally before the fire had 
stopped burning. We printed an original 
1,000 copies, but the demand for the extra 
was so great from soldiers and civilians 
alike that we had to run off another 1,000 
before the day was over. This bit of en- 
terprise got the Polaris off to a hot start. 

Our position both in camp and in town 
has been secure ever since, despite our 
short span of history. 

Among the fire victims was the plant 
of the tri-weekly Seward Gateway, a com- 
plete loss. This has left the Polaris as the 
only source of news on the lower Kenai 
peninsula, and indeed, the Polaris is now 
one of two seven-day-a-week papers in 
the whole of Alaska. But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 


W xen war was declared Dec. 7, I had 
visions of our weekly folding up for the 
duration. Instead, from the commanding 
officer himself I received orders the next 
morning to get out a two-page bulletin 
every day. The colonel had the foresight 
to see that the only way to spike the 
vicious rumors that were already float- 
ing around camp was to make the truth 
available. 

When President Roosevelt that night 
asked his countrymen to “reject all ru- 
mors, those ugly little hints of disaster 
that fly thick and fast in wartime,” we 
at Fort Raymond were already well on 
our way helping privates, officers, and 
townsfolk alike to do just that. 

Since then the Daily Polaris has been 
coming out every morning at 10 with the 
latest war news, short background arti- 
cles, maps, and occasional Fort and Se- 
ward items of special importance. Our 
weekly 10-page-plus edition continues on 
Wednesdays also. 

The mechanics of getting out a paper 
up here are not simple. A bunk in the 
corner of a barracks does not make the 
best kind of a copy desk. Our paper sup- 
ply is rigidly limited by transport serv- 
ice. Mimeograph ink does not flow well 
at sub-zero temperatures. Our only 
source of information is the radio. 


Ts situation is complicated by the 
fact that reception in the Arctic is uni 
formly poor. A combination of Northern 
Lights, distance, and peculiarities of the 
atmosphere make it impossible to pick up 
broadcasts during the day and limit the 
range at night. Only by drafting into 
service the most powerful set in the area 
have I been able to get any consistent 
coverage. 

I sit by the radio steadily from 4 in the 
afternoon to 9 at night, and again early 
the next morning. From KGEI’s short- 
wave station in San Francisco, KFQD in 
Anchorage, Alaska, and other standard 
broadcasts from the Pacific Coast and as 
far east as San Antonio, Tex., I am able 
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Editorial Office of the Polaris 


Somewhat of a contrast to the picture on the opposite page is this photo of Pvt. Clarence A. 
Schoenfeld in his office as editor of the Polaris, post daily at Fort Raymond, Alaska. 


to piece together a fairly complete résumé 
of the day’s happenings. These I consol 
idate into two pages of typewritten news. 

Certain observations I have been able 
to make as editor of the Polaris may be of 
interest. 

At the outset, I could not help but be 
impressed by the breakdown of United 
Press and Associated Press coverage dur 
ing those first hectic hours of the war. 
Despite their vaunted organizations, the 
two wire services seemed incapable of 
coping with the fast-breaking situation, 
and it was not for several days that any 
coherent summaries of the widespread 
war began to come through. 

It was on such seasoned independents 
as H. V. Kaltenborn and Bill Henry that 
I had to rely for anything approaching an 
intelligible roundup of the early news. 
However, it is only fair to add that the 
UP and the AP came into their own by 
the end of the first week, and are now 
doing a remarkable job of covering the 
far-flung fronts. 


Seconp, the complete and frequently 
expressed popularity of the Daily Polaris 
leads me to believe that the average man 
can get twice as much out of a brief, di- 
gested presentation of the news as he can 
out of the jumble of headlines on the 
front page of an ordinary newspaper. 

My daily accounts never run more than 
a thousand words, yet they are enough 
to make political scientists out of the 
lowest private here. What they lack in 
background I have tried to make up with 
feature stories and maps. Our weekly 
edition of Dec. 12 carried five pages of 
war maps, and six pages of yarns about 
Japan, the Philippines, and the Far East 
in general. 

These brief features seem to have 
meant more than a year’s issue of Time 
to men not versed in the art of reading. 

Third, I am confident newspapermen 
never need fear their enterprise will be 
replaced by the radio. Hundreds of men 


on the Post hear the identical broadcasts 
I do, yet they are the first to grab copies 
of the paper. Hearing flashes seems to 
heighten, not assuage their desire for 
printed news. They do not believe, it 
seems, except they see. 

I knew we had “arrived” when I heard 
one Sergeant say, after being told by a 
buddy that Wake Island had fallen: “Well, 
I’m not going to believe it until I see it in 
the Polaris.” 


THe jump from editing a college paper 
to running an Army daily is not, as I have 
said, such a long hurdle. In fact, the col 
lege editor is more than ordinarily well 
equipped to work for G-2, as Public Re 
lations is known. 

He knows how to nurse volunteer cot 
respondents along. Having dealt with 
finicky professors, he is not put out by 
the petty demands of officers. Used to the 
covert censorship exercised on the cam 
pus, he is not floored by the list of 16 news 
categories he can’t cover or even hint at 
Experienced in _ fraternity-independent 
squabbles, he knows how to handle In 
fantry-Coast Artillery jealousies. Accus 
tomed to rubbing shoulders daily with his 
classmate-readers, he is prepared to re 
flect the desires of his Army buddies. 

Above all, after working for chicken 
feed handouts from a publishing board, 
30 sure dollars a month seems adequate, 
indeed. 

In these attributes, the ex-student is 
perhaps even better suited to Army life 
than is the professional newspaperman, 
yanked from a well-paying job in which 
he has been more or less his own remote 
boss. 


Despite the blood-and-thunder news 
with which it deals, my job is not with 
out its tragi-comic side. The desultory 
radio reception produces some surprising 
sounds. 
On Christmas Eve a news broadcast 
[Concluded on page 14] 





Tribute Paid Tyro Who Became Tycoon Via Typewriter — 


The Epic of Ep Hoyt 


By SERGT. ROY N. VERNSTROM 





Sergt. Roy N. Vernstrom 


A journalism graduate of the University of 

Oregon, Roy Vernstrom enlisted in the Marine 

Corps last September. After his training 

period in San Diego, he became publicity ser- 

geant for Oregon, Western Idaho and South- 

ern Washington. Promoted to Staff Sergeant 
just before Christmas. 


Son of a minister is Edwin Palmer 
Hoyt. Illinovis-born between the Boxer 
Insurrection and the assassination of 
President McKinley, the “chunky, agile- 
minded” publisher of Portland’s Oregon 
ian has gone from tyro to tycoon via the 
typewriter. 

Aside from actively eyeing his morn 
ing sheet—judged one of world’s best by 
the University of Missouri—and radio 
stations KGW-KEX, plus the properties 
of Oregonian Publishing Co., he serves 
as president of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity; chairman of 
Oregon’s nationally-famed state defense 
bond committee; retiring president of the 
Oregon Press Conference; father of two 
sons, and husband of a wife who also 
worried about University of Oregon jour 
nalism assignments before both were 
graduated in 1923. 

His rise in newspaperdom is “me- 
teoric,” an adjective he often injects 
when introducing younger men he has 
helped to success. His past was revealed 
Feb. 6. One hundred SDX’rs from Oregon, 
Washington, and one from California 
(Stanford’s Chilton “Chick” Bush, depart- 
ment of journalism head) roasted and 
toasted him that evening. 

It was a Portland banquet organized by 
Oregon alumni and actives to salute Ep 
as SDX president. Dean of Pacific Coast 
toastmasters, Southern Pacific’s Leith F. 
Abbott, presided. He summarized the af- 
fair later, saying: “Underneath the fri- 
volity there was a sincere tribute of real 
friendship and genuine admiration ex- 
pressed by those present.” 


Eps pinnacled career, much like the 
Oregonian’s circulation (151,591 reports 
ABC) has been pyramided by many suc- 
cesses. At the “love feast” it was learned 
that McMinnville College had Ep as a 
freshman for three years, 1914-17. Then 
reveille blew and the Army’s Eighth 
Corps Area soon had an energetic ser 
geant major. Those who ribbed, said Ep 
fought the good fight overseas for 22 
months to make the world safe for news- 
papermen. 

When the Kaiser began chopping wood 
in Holland and the peacebaiters began 
chopping clauses at Versailles, Sergt. 
Hoyt chop-chopped an about face towards 
Eugene and the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism. There he became 
a prolific contributor to the Oregon Daily 
Emerald. More than one issue indicated 
he was a “promulgator of parlor and 
smoke-house wit.” 

With the advent of by-lines, a change 
in Ep’s physiog took place—a moustache 
was born and nurtured in tune with cam 
pus times. On Oct. 29, 1921, he reported 
to the Emerald’s undergraduate readers: 
“Filaments of the upper lip plus a corru- 
gated bifureated garment and an expen- 
sive cranial weather shield are the dis- 
tinguishing works of that campestrian 


tin. 


denizen known as a senior—my mous- 
tache is because I’m one of them.” 

Dean Eric W. Allen then denied Ep’s 
right to call himself a senior—did so again 
at the banquet—and that ticklish fad 
faded with the last applied twitch of 
grease. 


Gripiron historians also recalled the 
Feb. 3, 1922, Emerald: “Election of Jay C. 
Allen, Jr., of Seattle, and Ep Hoyt, of Mc- 
Minnville, was announced today by Sigma 
Delta Chi.” 

Ep’s initiation, unlike current practice, 
consisted in his discussing the values of 
doggerel verse in modern literature on 
the stony library steps. Jay Allen assisted 
with editorial comment much as he later 
columnized his way around Europe into 
temporary imprisonment by the Nazis for 
factual reporting. 

Initiated with Jay and Ep was Phil 
Brogan, today of the Bend (Ore.) Bulle 
Writer of many features, Phil has 
become the object of national envy for his 
geological research in Central Oregon. 
All three were tempted by success; ail 
three have acceded to it. 

Serious as a tyro, Ep carefully covered 
his Emerald beats. Once told to inter- 


[Concluded on page 14] 





Palmer Hoyt, left foreground, national president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity listens while, left to right, Ray Shrick, Buck Buchwach and Harold Olney. of the 
University of Oregon Chapter of SDX. shed light on his undergraduate days. The large photo 
in the background shows Phil Brogan, Hoyt and Jay Allen dressed 
for SDX initiation in 1922. 
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How This Broadcasting Station’s Promotion Efforts Are 


Silencing the Static 
Between Press and Radio 


By RALPH WILLIAMS 


Grorcia newspapers—especially the 
rural ones—are developing a more con- 
genial attitude toward radio. 

And what is causing this change? 

Well, mainly it’s the decision of editors 
and radio men alike that there is enough 
advertising revenue for both press and 
radio. But at least part of the credit is 
due to radio publicity men who study 
the newspapers’ requirements and know 
how to “slant” radio publicity to the 
rural press. 

Rural papers live on local news. Local 
news, they know, is the only category in 
which they’ve “bested” the large metro- 
politan dailies. And local news they must 
have—and get. 

The local radio news'angle is developed, 
in Georgia, by the radio publicity men. 
They have learned, mainly by experience, 
that rural newspapermen look twice at 
anything tagged “radio” before printing 
it in their papers. 

But they know, too, that the rural press 
is anxious to get local news. 


Herein lies the secret. Radio news 
with a local tie-in answered the question: 
How can we get radio news into the 
rural press? 

With this cardinal principle in mind, 
WSB, Atlanta, to mention one specific 
case, set out to increase good will with 
the state’s press. 

Program news, with home-town names 
worked in, were readily accepted for 


publication. If John Smith, of Jones- 
boro, took part on a farm program, the 
Jonesboro Gazette received a story—IN 
PLENTY OF TIME TO MAKE IT NEWS- 
WORTHY. If Mary Jones, of Two Forks, 
appeared on a 4-H Club program, the 
Two Forks weekly received a news story 
about it. If Jack Jones, of Smithville, 
spoke on “Diplomas and Paydays” show, 
then his home-town journal found a story 
about it in the morning’s mail. 

Any participation, no matter how large 
or how small, by rural people on the sta- 
tion’s programs was covered by the pub- 
licity staff. And, best of all, home-town 
papers printed it. 


SrverAL devices, also, proved valu- 
able. The words “LOCAL STORY” 
prominently displayed on the outside of 
the envelope containing the publicity 
story worked wonders with rural editors, 
and kept many releases from the waste- 
basket. 

A crackerjack publicity-promotion-pro- 
gram idea, working in three distinct ways, 
was the “Salute to Georgia Counties” 
show, in which a separate county in the 
state was “saluted” with a special pro- 
gram made in the county seat. 

Newspaper editors and civic leaders 
were quick to respond to this program, 
and a definitely high-type show has de- 
veloped. 

Best idea of all, though, called for fur- 
nishing leading state papers with a free 











T were are some excellent suggestions for both radio stations 
and newspapers—and a possible tip as to jobs for journalism 
school grads—in the accompanying article relating how care- 
fully planned promotional efforts are making friends instead of 
foes of the press and radio in Georgia. 

Ralph Williams, who tells the story, has had experience in 
both fields. A native of Georgia, he attended Georgia South- 
western College and later the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Georgia, being graduated from the 
latter school in June, 1941. 

While in college, where he became a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, he was sports correspondent for the Macon (Ga.) News, 
INS. and the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger. He “interned” at Station 
WSB, Atlanta, in the summer of 1940 and worked at WGAU, 
Athens, Ga., during the school year 1940-41. On graduation, he 
went to the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer as a reporter and feature 
writer. Last Aug. 15, 1941, he became publicity director for WSB, 
Atlanta. He joined the Marine Corps Reserve at Quantico, Feb. 
1, 1942. 
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Ralph Williams 


radio column, complete with mat service, 
on either a daily or weekly basis. 

The idea quickly took hold. Two prom 
inent Georgia dailies—the Brunswick 
News and the Augusta Chronicle—ac 
cepted it immediately. Other state papers 
followed. Several weeklies were added 
late in October. 

Written by staff writers at WSB, the 
special syndicated radio column, entitled 
“Radio Today,” slants the radio news to 
ward Georgia listeners. News of ALL 
network programs is included, plus news 
of important state radio happenings, com 
plete with mats. 

Not only does “Radio Today” fill a long 
felt need in the rural press of Georgia for 
fresh, informative radio news, but it fos 
ters good will between radio stations and 
newspapers as well. 


Tue idea of cooperation between radio 
and the press proves its worth. Recip 
rocal action, at WSB, is the “Quotes From 
Georgia Quills” program, featuring ex 
cerpts from the state’s editorial columns 
on controversial topics. This, too, is im 
mensely popular. 

“The Editor Speaks” is title of another 
recent WSB feature, in which various 
newspaper editors from throughout Geor 
gia appeared on a special program, de 
signed especially for them, and “spoke 
their piece.” 

Other states where a barrier exists be 
tween these two prime news-giving, opin 
ion-forming agencies, would do well to 
follow Georgia’s lead. Much can be ac 
complished in this way. 





Norman A. Scuorr (Michigan °40), for- 
merly with the Detroit bureau of the 
United Press, is now a member of the 
publicity staff of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company in New York 
City. 
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To begin with, and I suppose this is as 
easy a way to get into this subject as 
any, let us ask the question: 

“What is a house organ?” 

S. D. Warren Company, of Boston, in 
its excellent analysis “More Business 
Through House Organs,” says: 

“A house organ is a publication issued 
periodically by a person, a company, part- 
nership, corporation, or association to 
help advance the mutual interests of 
those who issue the house organ and 
those to whom it is distributed.” 

I believe, broadly speaking, that is a 
quite satisfactory definition, especially 
when we consider that the Warren Com- 
pany was defining all three accepted types 
of house organs—the employe, the sales 
promotional type, and the institutional 
type. 


Bur- the employe house organ has a 
certain essence, given off by its type, 
halftones, column rules and other ele- 
ments, with which the external house 
organ is not graced. That is the cozy, 
friendly, folksy warmth which enlivens 
its pages. 

Just as there is nothing so dear, so 
chock-full of precious gems to its readers 
as the small-town newspaper wherein is 
recorded the daily doings of the neigh- 
bors and the neighbor’s dog and cat 
(which fell in the well, perhaps), the em- 
ploye magazine fills a place in the minds 
and in the hearts of its readers that no 
other company activity can fill. 

It can truly be said the employe house 
organ is one of the most human things 
about the modern business organization, 
which in most employes’ minds is a cold, 
sharply defined structure of facts, figures, 
shipments, operations, paychecks, expan- 
sions, retrenchments and so on. 

It is a medium through which to ad 
vance mutual interests; to preserve a mu- 
tual understanding between officers, di- 
rectors and personnel; to maintain a high 
degree of loyalty, harmony and efficiency; 
to improve morale; create mutual respect; 
to explain policy, operations and money. 

In addition, the employe magazine is: 
the—“Hello!”; the hand shake; the slap 
on the back; the—“How are you, Joe?”; 
the—“I'm sorry to know—”; and the— 
“I'm glad to see you!” of many an insti- 
tution whose president never sees one- 
tenth of his employes; of many an insti- 
tution many of whose employes never 
come within hundreds of miles of one an- 
other and whose single company-wide 
meeting place is 20 to 24 to 28 pages of 
gossipy type every month. 


To illustrate: Once there was a man 
who owned a machine shop. This was 
back in 1900 and this man had five em- 
ployes in his shop. When he came to 
work every morning, as he walked 
through the front of the shop to his office 
in the back it was: 

“Hi, Bill! How are you?” 

“Hello, Joe! How’s that new baby?” 

“Is that finger healing all right?” 

And so on. 

He knew his workers by their first 


Promoting Better Relations Between Employe: 


Job for Indusir 


By MILES SCI 


names. He had time to stop to talk with 
them every day. He even had time occa- 
sionally to visit in their homes. 

Time passed and the machine shop grew 
until it had 25 workers—50 workers—75 
workers—and 100 workers, and still this 
man knew each employe by his first 
name, had time to say a few words with 
each now and then, and enjoyed work- 
ing among them. 

He had few troubles. The human prob- 
lems which normally arose among even 
25 men were easily settled. There was a 
fine spirit in the shop and he often said 
and meant it: 

“We are just a big family which gets 
along together.” 


THen came World War I and this man 
found his business expanding overnight. 

Orders piled up. New machinery was 
bought, and men were hired by the scores. 
All of this was profitable from a business 
standpoint, and during the boom years 
that followed, expansion continued until 
this man who 25 years before had started 
with five men, each of whom he knew by 
his first name, was head of a corporation 
employing thousands of people spread 
over a wide area. 

One day, still trying to keep in contact 
with as many of his employes as possible, 
he walked, after closing hours, into the 
little coffee shop across from the home 
office plant. As he walked in, a man in 
overalls sitting near the door said, “Hello, 
Mr. Smith,” and as he made his way 
through the shop, others said, “Hello, sir,” 
“How are you, sir?” and when he seated 
himself with two of his associates—half- 
ashamed, he said: 

“Who is that fellow standing by the 
door and who is the man at the counter 
and who is this chap sitting over here?” 

And when his associates told him the 
names of his employes who had greeted 
him, he said: 

“Why, I don’t know a single one of 
them!” 

That night he pondered greatly over 
this. He wondered how many of his as- 
sociates knew other employes than those 
directly under them. He wondered how 
many of his employes at the office knew 
more than two or three employes at the 
plant. He wondered what had happened 
to the old spirit, the old friendliness, 
which had existed years before. Best of 
all he decided to do something about it. 

He started a house organ. 


Tuis little story illustrates clearly the 
basic reason for an employe house organ. 
It also should remind us editors who pub- 
lish employe magazines that we should 
never lose that touch—of friendly, “folksy- 
ness,” if you please—in our magazines. 


It also should drive home clearly some of the 
responsibilities that editors of employe magazines 
have to their readers. 

I have read a lot about my responsibilities to 
the company, to management, and to the budget, 
the three of which, of course, are due the best of 
my conscientious efforts to build, protect and con- 
serve (especially the last), but I have read little 
about my responsibility to the readers in whose 
hands I place some 10,000 words a month. 

I do not refer to the ordinary responsibilities 
of pretty covers, interesting, educational, enter- 
taining copy, brilliant photographs and so on. I 
mean responsibilities which go deeper than those 
mechanical elements. 

I should like to mention three which have oc 
curred to me: 


First. Let’s tell our readers the truth. 

I am not suggesting you raise your right hand 
and swear to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” for reasons which I am 
sure are completely understandable and do not 
necessitate further explanation. 

Perhaps I should have said: Let us be truthful 
with our readers. By that I mean when we place 
within their hands words to take into their homes 
for what we trust is enjoyable absorption by their 
families, let us know that those words are the 
truth. 

Let us not carelessly, or in our enthusiasm, 
print words, no matter how glowing, which raise 
false hopes, make promises which can’t come 
true, or lift our readers into realms from which 
they may some day come crashing painfully 
down. In other words, let’s not propagandize— 
too much. 

For instance, let’s never tell our employe-read- 
ers, as has been told probably a thousand times 
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before, that “every man in this company has the 
opportunity to go to the top.” As a matter of 
fact, few men have. The reasons, of course, are 
obvious. 

Let us not mislead. Let us not put promises 
into workers’ minds which cannot be fulfilled, 
for neither you nor I know how seriously such 
promises can be taken or what serious effects the 
gradual breaking of them can have. 

Let us not be careless with words. Be as cau- 
tious in handling them as we would be in han- 
dling nitroglycerine. 

True—words can work magic; words improp- 
erly used can bring harm. 


Srconp, next to truthfulness, let us give more 
thoughtful consideration to contents. Time is 
limited, space is limited—let us weigh carefully 
the substance of what goes between the covers 
of every issue. Give your readers good, clean, 
healthy material—give them the best. 

Life is the greatest story the world has ever 
known. The employe’s life, much of which, if he 
is an office worker, is bounded eight hours a day 
by desks, walls, and office equipment in his niche; 
or, if he is a factory worker, by the stills, fur- 
naces, turbines, assembly lines and instruments 
of a mammoth plant which roars about him all 
day long; or, if he is a field worker, by the wells, 
derricks, racks, pipelines, shining rails, bins, 
warehouses, or rows—this, without doubt, is the 
greatest story to him. 

To him and his fellow employes, we editors 
who give tone, color and substance to this on the 
printed page, have a charge, and that charge is 
this: 

To give our readers the best that their lives 
give us. 

To be alert to their feelings, to be conscious of 
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their problems, to be in tune with their 
thinking. 

To give them food for healthy mental 
growth. 


I SAY give. Not that I believe we should 


set ourselves up as egotistical geniuses : 


who dictate what our readers should read 
—not at all. It is, of course, true and we 
should remember always that from an 
editorial standpoint, at least, a house or- 
gan is published not for the editor—not 
for the photographer—not for the manage- 
ment—but for the reader, the employe. 

But the old saw upon which many a 
publication has greased the downhill 
slide to circulation peaks—“Give ’em what 
they want regardless of what it is”—cer- 
tainly does not hold water in the con- 
scientious house organ editor’s mind— 
nor in the minds of thoughtful manage- 
ment. 

Let us keep our magazines on the high- 
est plane—in fact, in entertainment, in 
humor. 

Let us avoid smut. What can a dirty 
joke accomplish? On the contrary, 
doesn’t it detract from the fine inspira- 
tional and educational and healthy hu- 
man-interest features of any high-class 
magazine. What can it do but lower 
reader respect. 

Compare “Zowie—that’s a raw one! 
with “Say—that’s a fine magazine!” 

There’s a place for everything. 


” 


Turn, know your employe-readers— 
and like them. 

This is twofold—selfish, because by 
only knowing as many of his fellow 
workers in office, in factory, in field, by 
personal contact, by telephone, by letter 
(and what a wonderful thing a simple 
letter can be), can the editor and his 
correspondents get the job done. How 
can he write for them, how can he inter- 
est them, how can he know what they 
want, if he doesn’t know them? 

Copy won’t come to an editor sitting 
high in an office building behind a shiny 
desk with a row of push buttons, no mat- 
ter how hard he pushes the buttons or 
how long. His correspondents might 
come because they have to but they will 
come empty-handed. 

“It’s our duty to know more men and 
to know more about these men, their 
work and families and hobbies than any 
other man in the company.” 

But further than that, there is this to 
be considered in knowing your employe- 
readers and in liking them. I am sure 
few of us realize and many perhaps will 
“pooh-pooh” the idea, but do you know, 
especially in a company that is close-knit, 
where the editor has opportunity to get 
about a considerable portion of his fel- 


ll 


low workers—and believe me I say this 
with due modesty—do you know the edi- 
tor of the employe magazine is some 
thing! 

To the skilled workman, and I use 
terms particular to the petroleum indus 
try because they are most familiar to me, 
to the skilled workman, though he may 
operate a $500,000 still and have under 
his finger tips enough power to destroy a 
$10,000,000 plant—to him that neat, at 
tractive, smooth-papered, tri-colored mag 
azine full of bright words, sparkling pic 
tures and entertainment which is placed 
in his hands every month, as I once over 
heard an Italian foreman is. El Dorado 
say—‘He’s a pretty damn fine magazine.” 

And, as a consequence, we can assume 
that he thinks the fellow whose name ap 
pears on the masthead of his magazine 
is a “pretty damn fine fellow.” 


Pustic RELATIONS—it starts right 
there at home! and the editor of the em 
ploye magazine can be one of the most 
responsible ambassadors of that program 
which is so important to American indus 
try today. Know your employe readers 
—know as many of them as you can and 
know them as well as you can—be friends 
with them. 

They all add up—these three things we 
have been talking about—don’t they? To 
something usually regarded as intangible, 
but something which I believe is very 
tangible—editorial integrity. 

So far we have said little about the 
company, about the management which 
approves the expenditure of several thou 
sand dollars a year for your magazine 
and which is certainly justified in de 
manding returns from such an invest 
ment. 

But—is not our responsibility to our 
readers in reality our responsibility to 
our management? For when you fulfill 
the first, you automatically fulfill the 
other—in achieving what management 
seeks. 

Behind any practice there must be a 
policy. The editor may determine edi 
torial approach, but he usually does not 
determine policy and he is subject to cer 
tain factors which greatly influence edi 
torial approach. 

Of course, the factor which influences 
him the most greatly is management’s 
attitude toward its employes and its con 
ception of its employe house organ, from 
editorial page to general contents to per 
sonals, as a means of expressing itself. 

I believe we can pass over that with 
this obvious generalization: No matter 
how well edited, how well illustrated, or 
how much money is spent on an employe 
magazine, unless management’s attitude 
is honest, wholesome and sincere, that 
attitude will reflect through all of the 
glitter of type, photographs, and color 
used to camouflage it. 

I feel we may worry less about manage- 
ment’s toward employes today than pos 
sibly management’s interest in, or con 
ception of its employe magazine as a me 
dium of furthering employe welfare. I 
wager many a management’s lack of in 
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terest, lack of expression through and 
lack of use of its employe magazine, has 
driven many an editor into a state of mind 
at times where he bordered the dithers. 


Tar is a dangerous situation. That 
lack of interest is dangerous both for the 
magazine and for the editor and is worth 
thinking about. 

It is a dangerous thing because, first, 
few editors can explain management’s 
viewpoint to employes and no editor, even 
if he could, should attempt to do so, and 
second, because if the house organ is an 
orphan, the editor and the editor’s job, 
whether he knows it or not, is skating on 
pretty thin ice. For what management 
isn’t interested in, management doesn’t 
keep very long. 

Why isn’t management interested in an 
employe magazine upon which it is spend- 
ing thousands of dollars annually? Why 
do some employe magazines become re- 
garded as necessary evils which manage- 
ment accepts but which management ig 
nores the best it can? Why do some em- 
ployes house organs become house or- 
phans? 

In my opinion, briefly, because the edi- 
tor is not on his toes. He’s doing a good 
job; he’s conscious of his responsibilities 
to his readers; he’s holding costs down; 
he’s a good editor in all of those ways, 
but he’s overlooking management. 

Examine our executives. All of them 
are very busy men. Many of them are 
peculiarly unable to appreciate a finished 
magazine. Some of them, because of pres- 
sure elsewhere, adopt the attitude “just 
let it rock along.” Some feel they em- 
ployed you to do all of the thinking about 
the employe magazine. Some, as we said 
above, regard the employe magazine as 
a necessary evil. A few, so engrossed in 
their own work, do not care. 


Wruar can an editor do about making 
management more conscious of its em- 
ploye magazine. He can try some of these 
ideas: 

1. See that management reads it. Man- 
agement will recognize value if the value 
is there—even the unappreciative will. 

2. Delay an issue. See what happens 
and if complaints fall upon you, see that 
management knows about it, even if 
courting criticism in doing so. 

3. Count names in an issue. Count news 
items turned in, from where, by whom, 
and what. See that Management recog- 
nizes the value of these. 

4. Follow distribution in the office. 
Check wastepaper baskets. Check coat 
pockets at quitting time. Check homes. 
Report results. 

5. Follow distribution at plant, in di- 
visions, in fields. 

6. Have direct contact with manage- 
ment. 

7. Ask management to help you and, 
more important than that, let manage- 
ment help you and show them the re- 
sults. 

8. And, in the final analysis, do not be 
afraid to put up a fight for your magazine, 
if need be. 





Miles Scull, Jr. 


Who outlines the important task facing house 
organ editors in present emergency. 


Ir is the readers’ magazine in content, 
but after all it is management’s magazine 
—management foots the bill. 

We are the vehicle, the interpreter, the 
personality, perhaps, the go-between, the 
idea-man between management and man- 
agement’s employes—and between em- 
ployes themselves. 

Still, we are the editor, and as long as 
we bear that title, we should never per- 
mit the powers which go with it to be 
shorn from us. We should never be a 
yes-man. 

We should seek others’ help. We should 
learn to compromise gracefully, but we 
should stand up for our convictions, too. 
Good management would want us to. 

In my opinion, we have an influence in 
our employe magazine for good. We have 
the means to build a spirit that is price- 
less—by defining the bonds of a “big fam- 
ily that gets along together.” We can in- 
spire the spirit to sell, the spirit to build 
the company 24 hours a day, to be on the 
alert for its progress and for the advance- 
ment of every member of its personnel, 
not alone in management, sub-manage- 
ment, and correspondents, but through- 
out the entire organization. 

It should be our privilege to play a part 
in accomplishing something which in the 
new “scheme of things” is fast becoming 
of the greatest importance to industry— 
the changing of our conception of the 
working man, the lifting of him from a 
cog, a number, a mechanical element, to 
an individual whose importance is over- 
shadowed only by industry itself. 

I say we will play a part in this because 
it will be chiefly an educational job in 
which considerable emvhasis will be di- 
rected at the worker himself. 


Too, we also have the privilege of car- 
rying a great part of industry's program 
which protects itself from the “isms” and 
the “ists” and the “antis” and the other 


cancers with which those who do not ex- 
actly love our Democratic way of doing 
things would infest the very foundations 
upon which we stand. 

Today, no speech, no thoughtful con- 
sideration of any part of American in- 
dustry, can leave unmentioned the de- 
mands which national emergencies have 
directed toward industry and every in- 
tegral part of industry—not, in my opin- 
ion, excluding industry’s employe maga- 
zines. 

Today, if we can add a spark to the 
bright flame of loyalty, if we can inspire 
harmony and efficiency and a will to co- 
operate selflessly, we are filling the place 
which is assigned to every industrial edi- 
tor in the United States. 

Our present crisis has placed industrial 
patriotism alongside the other brands of 
American patriotism—to the flag, to the 
Constitution, to the government of the 
United States. 

Industry has a vital place on the front 
line. Current history proves nations sur- 
vive in these times only when the stream 
of essential materials flows unceasing by 
from industry’s factories. And—if indus- 
try is to fulfill its task with the greatest 
success, employers, employes, govern- 
ment and the public must cooperate with 
the greatest possible harmony—with no 
though on the part of any one of those of 
exacting a pound of flesh. 

Yes, surely, if we as industrial editors 
fulfill our part in kindling and keeping 
well fueled the fires of industrial patriot- 
ism, we are supplying materials just as 
vital as the tons of steel, the winged 
bombers, the munitions so highly treas- 
ured in the defense of America. 





NEA’s 1942 Meeting 
Will Be in Quebec 


The Federal Government of Canada 
and the Provincial Government of Quebec, 
have extended a very cordial inviiation to 
officers and directors of the National Edi- 
torial Association to hold their 1942 annual 
convention in Quebec. This invitation has 
been accepted and the convention sessions 
will be scheduled at the famed Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel in old Quebec, June 23, 
24, 25. 

The Provincial Government of Quebec 
has arranged a visit to Montreal and a 
three-day cruise down the St. Lawrence 
and up the Saguenay Rivers with inter- 
esting stops at Sorel, St. Alphonse, Ta- 
doussac and a day at Manoir Richelieu in 
beautiful Murray Bay as a pre-convention 
attraction. The party will assemble in 
Montreal June 19, arriving at Chateau 
Frontenac late evening of the 22nd. 

Especially easy on the purse will be the 
motto of this convention and pre-conven- 
tion cruise, three days at the luxurious 
Chateau Frontenac for only $22.50 Ameri- 
can Plan. A day in Montreal and the 
cruise for only $27.50. Total $50.00. 

Reservations are to be made through 
the National Editorial Association, general 
office, Don Eck, manager, 188 W. Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY  Wyriter’s Ways 





By William A. Rutledge III 


King of Fiction 


Miss MARY KING, perhaps inappro- 
priately is not an editor of King Features 
Syndicate, the largest of the newspaper 
syndicates, but is the fiction editor of The 
News Syndicate, the joint enterprise of the 
New York Daily News and the Chicago 
Tribune. In private life she is Mrs. 
Joseph M. Patterson, wife of the publisher 
and founder of the News, largest circu- 
lated of American newspapers. Inci- 
dentally, she also holds the position as 
woman’s editor of the News. 

Miss King is one of the largest buyers 
of original fiction in the writing wortu. 
Her purchases each year include ten 
serials, 52 Sunday section shorts, and 312 
daily short shorts. Buying typewriter 
output in such enormous volume from 
scores of outstanding writers, she divulges 
a few points which may account for her 
success. 

Her objective is, of course, to purchase 
fiction of the best possible quality and 
suitability for newspaper readers. She is 
a stickler for making prompt decisions 
and dispatching checks upon the moment 
of acceptance. It builds up her popularity 
among those literary laborers whose 
products are her business. 

She admits that she has her “pets” 
among writers. Variety and novelty are 
two qualities which appeal to her and she 
insists that she will buy regardless of 
name or past sales record of any author 
who can supply a suitable story. 


Tue domestic story, dealing with various 
phases of family problems, is the most 
popular with her because, she explains, 
she believes that this type is most popular 
with the readers. There are no iron- 
clad taboos although there are types of 
stories which haven’t a ghost of a chance. 
Off-color, distorted characters, repulsive 
situations are among a few of them. 
Propaganda, crusading, and muckraking 
are additional types which have two and 
a half strikes on them before they pass 
under her scrutiny. 

The newspaper story has at least two 
full strikes against it when it steps up to 
the plate. She admits having purchased a 
few but definitely does not like them. 

The test of a story, in her opinion, is 
whether or not it will please the readers 
of the newspapers in which they are to 
appear. She merely observes that the 
stories either do or don’t please, and it’s 
the “don’t’s” she wants to avoid. 

News and features deal with significant 
and unusual facts and whether the reader 
likes them or not is beside the point. Fic- 
tion is a different proposition entirely. 
Its appeal is that of entertaining and 
diverting the reader. 

She buys from the open market and 
competes with the best mazagines by 
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offering checks of the same dimensions 
as the slick mags. Her purchases have 
included many of the best writings of lead- 
ing nationally-celebrated authors. 


Her job had its inception in the de 
cision of the Chicago Tribune, after the 
last war, to buy and syndicate its own 
first-run fiction, instead of buying sec 
ond rights to serials in the popular maga- 
zines. She had been secretary to the late 
Joseph Medill, then publisher of the 
Tribune, since 1907. She was placed in 
charge of this fiction buying. 

When the Tribune stepped into the mag- 
azine field with Liberty in 1926, she went 
to New York as woman’s editor of the 
periodical. At the same time she con- 
tinued to hold the reins as editor of the 
syndicate. 

The Sunday shorts are written to fill an 
entire standard-size newspaper page, in- 
cluding a splash illustration and captions. 
The length of these stories does not vary 
far from 4,500 words. The daily shorts 
can be accommodated in a single tabloid 
page, running about 1,500 words. The 
serials are arranged for with the author 
and are not open to the unestablished con 
tributor under ordinary circumstances. 

Her last report to your columnist men- 
tioned that she was overstocked on west- 
erns. Light romance, and, of course, the 
domestic stories, good mystery and de- 
tective stories are wide open. 

Miss King’s editorial sanctum is The 
News Building, New York City. 





Insurance Firms Publish 
Oldest U. S. House Organs 


America’s oldest house organs, reports 
the House Organ, informative and newsy 
publication of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors, are: The 
Travelers Protection (March, 1865); the 
Locomotive (November, 1867); the Life 
Aetna-izer (October, 1868); Fireman’s 
Fund Record (January, 1878); Fidelity 
Field Man (January, 1879); the NCR 
News (1886); Pittsburgh Plate Products 
(March, 1892); the Plate Makers Criterion 
(April, 1899); the Imperial Life Agents’ 
News (November, 1900); Bagology (July, 
1901). 

These 10 and 13 more, comprise the 
23 oldest publications in the country. All, 
however, have not been in continuous 
publication, some having mised one or 
more issues. They represent the ancestral 
tree of our present-day publication. 

“It is interesting to note that insurance 
firms were the first users of house organs. 
Surely the house organ has proved its 
worth, else insurance companies the world 
over would not continue the use of pub- 
lications,” adds the House Organ. 





¢ ARL CARMER, author of many best- 
sellers and famous teller of American 
tales, has written in many different forms. 
His most recent novel, “Genesee Fever,” 
is the story of his own native upstate New 
York. Mr. Carmer has behind him such 
spectacular successes as “Listen for a 
Lonesome Drum,” “Stars Fell on Ala- 
bama,” “The Hurricane’s Children,’ and 
“The Hudson.” 

Carl Carmer was born in Cortland, 
N. Y. He went to Hamilton College on 
whose alumni register are seven Carmers. 
After his graduation, and after acquiring 
an M.A. from Harvard, he taught first at 
Syracuse University and then at the Uni 
versity of Rochester. During the first 
World War he was a First Lieutenant, 
and instructor of the School of Fire at 
Fort Sill. 

Mr. Carmer’s career as a writer began 
shortly after the first World War when he 
was teaching English in the deep South. 
He began to write narrative poems about 
the county in which he was working. 
The first, “One Night in Calera,” was seen 
and liked by Carl Sandburg who gave it 
to Harriet Monroe of Poetry magazine. 
Although she had previously rejected the 
same poem, she then accepted it. Shortly 
afterward Mr. Carmer went to New Or- 
leans where he worked for the Item 
Tribune and wrote a book of poetry 
called “French Town,” which was later 
published in the book, “Deep South,” and 
praised by such Southern writers as Stark 
Young and Lyle Saxon. 

Mr. Carmer’s first great success was not 
written until he returned to New York 
but it was a direct result of his experi- 
ences in the South. The book was “Stars 
Fell on Alabama,” a Literary Guild selec- 
tion in 1934 and a nationwide best seller 
Ever since then Mr. Carmer has been 
known as a specialist and authority on 
American folklore and he spends all the 
time he can increasing his knowledge 
from firsthand investigation into places 
and people and the way they live. William 
Benet writes of him in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature: 

“The Man from the Genesee knows his 
eastern seaboard from Maine to Florida. 
One of the most companionable of peo- 
ple, with a real appreciation of the poetry 
of life and a keen sense of humor as well, 
he likes nothing better than sliding be- 
hind the wheel of his big red car and 
‘going places’—but they are real places 
inhabited by real people, not night clubs 
and the haunts of jitterbugs. His own 
country retains for him endless instruc- 
tion and fascination. The outdoors is his 
dish.” 
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Candid Chroniclers 


[Concluded from page 4] 


the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis of Rus- 
sia to Missouri in 1872 was also appropri- 
ate. Fifty years ago the Kansas Jayhawks 
trimmed the Missouri Tigers 22 to 8 in the 
first game of a now 50-year-old rivalry, 
and a fourth article is an account of this 
game. Some 248 editors, representing the 
city of St. Louis and 101 of our 114 coun- 
ties, have already asked to continue re- 
ceiving this series. These weekly ar- 
ticles and our quarterly magazine are 
two main reasons for our Society with its 
membership of 3,100 leading its nearest 
competitor, New York, by a wide margin. 


Go ahead—shrug your shoulders and 
remark to yourself: “He's just plugging 
his Society.” 

I am. I'll admit it. But that plug is 
only incidental. I’ve briefly sketched our 
program to prove that editors can and do 
print purely historical data without mak- 
ing a stodgy paper. I believe in scholarly 
history all right—but I believe it can have 
popular appeal. 

That’s why the three research associ- 
ates compiling the weekly series and our 
quarterly and documentary publications 
are graduates of the Missouri School of 
Journalism. All members of Kappa Tau 
Alpha, they made outstanding records in 
Journalism school and in Arts and Sci- 
ence—I checked up on that before I hired 
them. Furthermore, our copy editor con- 
stantly uses her Phi Beta Kappa brains 
but, thank goodness, she neither looks, 
acts, nor writes like one. 


THe editor exercises his highest talent 
in presenting history through his editorial 
column. If someone were to write a mas- 
ter’s thesis—and a doctor’s dissertation 


would not be too large to cover the sub- 
ject—on the history set forth on the edi- 
torial page, the results would startle the 
most practical, nonacademic editor. 

I doubt if an editorial page would have 
more than contemporary, scintillating at- 
traction without reference to history. 
Whatever else history is, it is an integrat- 
ing factor in society. Whatever else the 
editorial tries to do, it is to move society 
in some direction. 

Many of the best historical articles are 
found in the editorial column. How re- 
vealing and how invaluable are those edi- 
torials written by the long-trained, well- 
experienced editor who has worked out 
his own philosophy of history and 
checked it by his own intimate knowl- 
edge of how history has been made dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

I would not think of attempting to 
judge public opinion 50 or 100 years ago 
as a historian without having access to 
private letters—which are really very 
hard to find—or to the editorial columns 
of newspapers which are voluminous. 
The very cream of social history involv- 
ing both politics and economics is found 
in the editorial column. There the edi- 
tor is the prince and the leader of his- 
torians, for the historian must come to 
that place and that person before he can 
even attempt the writing of history in 
book form. 

Thackeray’s tribute to the Times typi- 
fies the praise due progressive editors and 
their papers today. 

“Is there anything in the paper, Sir?” 

“Anything in the paper! All the world 
is in the paper. Why, Madam, if you will 
but read what is written in the Times of 
this very day, it is enough for a year’s his- 
tory, and ten times as much meditation.” 


The Epic of ‘Ep’ Hoyt 


[Concluded from page 8) 


view the student body president, he re- 
turned to the Journalism shack empty- 
handed, moaning, “What'll I do, the pres- 
ident didn’t say a thing.” The listening 
editor jacked up his nose for news, smiled, 
then replied: “Well, keep it down to one 
column.” 


Bur Ep’s college career was not an un- 
broken series of by-lines. He toiled to get 
through school: janitorial work, campus 
representative for local merchants, and 
summers at hard labor—one being spent 
in an Oregon logging camp. 

Leaving the fir-treed campus in '23 with 
a bride, no moustache, one degree, and 
an impulse for newspaper work, he slid 
into the telegraph editor’s desk at the 
Pendleton East Oregonian. Three years 
and two typewriter’s later he headed 


N.N.W. via the Columbia Gorge to Port- 
land’s Sixth and Alder street corner. 
There in the Oregonian building he began 
his rapid rise best described by the word, 
meteoric. 

First a reporter on several beats, he 
cussed when the automobile editorship 
didn’t come his way. He went into the 
slot, mixed metaphors as drama editor, 
became night city editor, executive news 
editor, managing editor, the publisher in 
1938. 

Three years before '38, an efficiency ex- 
pert visited Portland, stayed a while, even 
performed a facial on the staid Oregon- 
ian’s format. Additional changes followed 
during Hoyt’s regime as managing editor 
and publisher. 

He boosted out-of-town circulation with 
traveling reporters who daily touch 


smaller Northwestern communities. He 
produced an early night edition for this 
morning paper—today 92 years young. 
He unleashed the editorial page with its 
three talented lampooners—one a Pu- 
litzer prize winner. Style was stream- 
lined, Wirephoto added, carry-overs cut 
out; yet Ep’s policy stuck: “To report 
fully on the news, to comment adequate- 
ly thereon, and never to allow these to 
mingle.” 


From a fellow who taught Ep the rudi- 
ments of copy-editing, Prof. George S. 
Turnbull, comes this tribute in his book, 
“The History of Oregon Newspapers”: 
“The accession of Palmer Hoyt to the 
position of publisher draws attention to 
probably the most phenomenal rise of a 
young man in the history of Oregon.” 

Not just a good egg who deserves a 
break is Publisher Hoyt. He’s genial, 
jovial—yes. He’s also a short story writer 
who scribbled for pulp fiction and once 
debated ditching the daily field for full- 
time work authoring articles. He plays 
golf, smiles when the wrong dog sniffs 
the fake hare, beams out loud when the 
right one wins the whiff. Husky-voiced, 
he takes much time advising youngsters, 
often appearing before SDX _ initiation 
banquets on the Oregon campus. 

Appreciative of good things, Ep likes 
Chinese dishes, good whisky, plenty of 
cigarets, the lure of a fishline, and a nut 
ranch near his first Oregon home. 

Yes, Edwin Palmer Hoyt is gifted with 
cultural instincts, but he can cuss when 
a cuss word is apt. Possessing an LL.D. 
from McMinnville’s Linfield College is no 
deterrent. He also possesses an interest 
in the other fellow and the world about 
him which make him a man’s man first, 
a newspaperman always. 





Post Paper 


[Concluded from page 7] 


telling of fierce fighting on Luzon sud- 
denly faded away and in its place, after 
a second of weird static, came quaver- 
ingly the strains of “Silent Night.” 

Then, my office is just off the Post Rec- 
reation hall where the chief reading mat- 
ter is old copies of Life, Liberty, and 
Look. I am constantly relaxing from the 
job of jotting down bulletins by reading 
such vicarious 1939 headlines as “France 
Will Fight to the End,” or “Japan Has No 
Army,” to the classic “Rexford Tugwell 
Predicts Roosevelt Will Not Run for a 
Third Term.” 

So turns the world. I hope I keep turn- 
ing with it long enough to write to this 
yarn a “Back from the Wars” sequel. 





Manty Mumrorp (Northwestern ’23) has 
been elected to the executive committee 
of the Public Relations Clinic, which is 
composed of representatives of Chicago 
corporations. He is director of informa- 
tion for Household Finance Corporation. 
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Story Cargo 


CONVOY, by Quentin Reynolds. 303 
pp. Random House, New York. $2. 


As Quentin Reynolds, whose graphic, 
human and revealing dispatches from the 
war zones have brought so many phases 
of the present conflict before American 
readers, was returning to England not so 
long ago irom a visit to America, time 
sort of dragged. 

He was one of four passengers aboard 
the 10,000-ton Talthybius, veteran of 
many voyages, which was a part of a 
huge convoy sailing for Britain with pre- 
cious cargo. During the time the ship 
was moving slowly, cautiously, across the 
North Atlantic, he had time to let his 
mind’s eye wander back across the years, 
to the countless stories he had covered in 
many fields. This book is the result—and 
a happy one. 

These are not war stories—but the war 
is never very far away as the convoy 
picks its course through danger-filled 
waters. The voyage is but a backdrop, a 
screen against which Reynolds projects 
stories of his reporting career. 

Personalities flash across that screen— 
personalities such as Billy Bishop—“The 
Man Without Fear”—Canada’s great flier 
of World War I; George Lamaze, whose 
genius in the realm of good food is known 
to gourmets far and near; “Big Whit,” the 
best barbecue man in his part of the 
West; Tony Canzoneri; Lord Beaver- 
brook; Mickey Walker and a host of 
others. 

There are tales of the race track; of the 
Fulton Street Fish Market; of flying boot- 
leggers; of fishing; of the town built on 
ice, Smeltania, Mich.; of the origin of the 
term “hot dog” and the founding of the 
business of purveying food and drink to 
sports spectators. 

For Reynolds’ brilliant stories of the 
war you'll have to turn to the pages of 
Collier’s from week to week, to his “A 
London Diary,” “The Wounded Don’t 
Cry” and other volumes. But if you want 
to backtrack with him into various cor- 
ners of America and the world, here’s a 
rare opportunity. You'll find it a swiftly 
moving volume—a welcome respite if 
your reading fare has been as war- 
flavored as ours these many weeks. 


Stout Fellows 


JOURNEY FOR MARGARET, by W. L. 
White. 256 pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
New York. $2.50. 


You’ve read a lot of books about the 
war and the background of war, no doubt, 
but you’ve never read one just exactly 
like this one by W. L. White, the “Bill 
White of Kansas,” whose war reports have 
been in the front rank. 

When this writing son of a writing 
father—for he carries on the William 
Allen White tradition—went to England 
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Book Bulletins 


CIVILIANS MUST FIGHT, by Ray- 
mond Daniell. 322 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York. $2.50. 


This, a moving and exciting account of 
a people under fire, was written by Ray 
mond Daniell, chief of the London bureau 
of the New York Times. It gives an insight 
into the character and makeup of the Brit- 
ish people that has enabled them to take 
the worst the Nazis have had to offer and 
be ready to endure more, if necessary, until 
the tide shall have turned. Knowing how 
Briton has taken it will help America in 
the days ahead. 

a 


VAGABOND PATH, by James Gray. 
oe The Macmillan Co., New York. 
ele 


As drama critic for the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, and conductor of a daily 
column about books, James Gray puts forth 
some 6,000 words or more a week on his 
newspaper work and then goes home to 
spend added hours on works of his own. 
His first novel, “The Penciled Frown,” ap 
peared in 1925. “Shoulder the Sky,” ‘“‘Wake 
and Remember” and ‘Wings of Great De 
sire’ followed. Now comes “Vagabond 
Path,” a study of a writer whose interest 
in the theater takes him from his native 
St. Paul to theatrical centers in New York 
and Europe. 

om 


THE DOCTORS MAYO, by H. B. 
Clapesattle. 712 pp. Ulustrated. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. $3.75. 


Here, five years in preparation, is the in- 
spiring story of the Mayos, father and two 
sons, through whose skill a little Minnesota 
town “on the edge of nowhere’”’ became one 
of the world’s greatest medical centers. 
The brothers would not permit the story 
to be told while they lived. Now H. B. 
Clapesattle, historian and editor of the 
University of Minnesota Press, tells their 
extraordinary story in a book that records 
much of the progress medicine and surgery 
have made in a century. 


° 
THE MEN WHO MAKE THE FU- 
TURE, by Bruce Bliven. 325 pp. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


What sort of a world is coming after the 
war? What does science have in store for 
the days to come? What possible fields may 
await the job seeker of tomorrow? 

Bruce Bliven, editor and president of 
the New Republic, traveled through the 
United States, visiting laboratories, research 
centers, industries, and interviewed Ameri 
can men of science in many fields to try 
to get some idea of what lies ahead. The 
results make a book stimulating to the 
imagination, a ray of hope in days when 
news is not always cheering. 


am 
1001 AFTERNOONS IN NEW YORK, 
by Ben Hecht. 370 pp. The Viking 
Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York 
City. 83. 

Twenty years ago next November, Ben 
Hecht’s “1001 Afternoons in Chicago" ap 
peared. It has always been a favorite book 
with countless newspaper folk. Now, two 
decades later, comes a companion volume— 
a book full of stories of the highways and 
byways, the bright lights and the side 
streets of New York. ey were written 
originally for PM and it’s glad we are 
someone thought to collect them. 











aboard one of the 50 destroyers trans- 
ferred from the U. S. Navy to the British 
fleet, he had instructions from Mrs. White 
to adopt an English war orphan. 

He found Margaret, then three and a 
half years old. While he was getting ac- 
quainted with England and the firemen, 
the fliers and all the rest who have enabled 
that nation’s gallant stand, he also was 
getting acquainted with Margaret and 








Quentin Reynolds 


Margaret with him. There were scars of 
the war that had to be erased from her 
childish mind—confidence that had to be 
restored. 

Bill White went here and there in Eng- 
land—talking, looking, asking questions 
and reporting what he found. He takes 
you to flying fields, into pubs and bars, 
into the smoke and fire left in the wake 
of bombing raids. He takes you into the 
heart of Britain. 

More, he took little Margaret into his 
heart, and he takes her into yours. Don’t 
get the idea this is an overly sentimental, 
maudlin account. For it isn’t. It’s one of 
the most human, heart-warming accounts 
of British folk we’ve read. It’s a book it 
won't take you long to réad—but one you 
won't forget for a long time. 


So We Speak 


LANGUAGE IN ACTION, by S. L 
Hayakawa. 245 pp. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. New York. $2. 


ARMY TALK, by Elbridge Colby. 232 
pp. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. $2. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLICHES, by Eric 
Partridge. 260 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
New York. 


Those who work with words too often 
neglect their tools—the adverbs, the ad- 
jectives, the verbs, metaphors, clichés and 
figures of speech by which they try to 
transmit what they see, feel, think and 
believe to others. 

Dull tools make for a dull, unpolished, 
job—whether one is working with words, 
or hammer, saw, chisel and such. 

Now and then it might be a good idea 
for a writer to pause briefly, check up on 
his writing equipment and see if he needs 
to polish up a bit—to add something to 
his wordy stock in trade, his means of 
expression. These three books each offer 
aid along those lines. 

S. I. Hayakawa, assistant professor of 
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English in the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, believes that many of the appar- 
ently insoluble problems which face the 
world today might not be so were they 
properly formulated in words. 

He seeks through his work to make 
better readers and listeners—better writ 
ers and speakers, offering suggestions, 
examples and guideposts to better under- 
standing. The result was a book deemed 
both interesting and informative enough 
to warrant its being a Book-of-the-Month 
selection. 


Ir you've been puzzled by many of the 
terms sprinkled in the letters you’ve read 
from your sons, brothers, or friends in 
Uncle Sam’s service, Col. Elbridge Col- 
by’s book will give you first aid! 

Once an instructor in rhetoric at the 
University of Minnesota and seemingly 
destined for an academic career, he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army in 1917 and has been an officer ever 
since. He has continued writing, how- 
ever, and his work has appeared in a 
wide variety of publications ranging from 
the Infantry Journal and other military 
publications to the American Mercury, 
Current History and other magazines, to 
the Dictionary of American History and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

His book gives you the lowdown on 
Army jargon, that particular and peculiar 
language millions of Americans are mas- 
tering these days. If you want to be up 
on the chatter of the camps—to be “in 
the know’—here’s the answer. to your 
problem. 


Wuar Col. Colby does for Army talk, 
Eric Partridge does for the language in 
general by explaining the meaning, also 
the origin, of hundreds of figures of 
speech. You'll find many interesting and 
surprising facts concerning everyday ex- 
pressions in his book 

Mr. Partridge is also the author of the 
well-known “A Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional English,” and “The World 
of Words,” the latter an introduction to 
language in general and to English and 
American in particular 
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Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar- 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tecte your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


Washington State SDX Initiate Edward Murrow 





These members of the Washington State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi attended the recent 
initiation of Edward R. Murrow, European Director of the Columbia Broadcasting System: 
BACK ROW, Maynard F. Hicks, associate professor of journalish; Ralph Rose, printer; 
Kenneth E. Yeend, director of station KWSC; Ted P. Montgomery, supt., college print shop; 
E. A. Arneson, educational asst., AAA; Allen Miller, production director of station KWSC; 
Calvert H. Anderson, extension editor. MIDDLE ROW, Robert L. Boyer, editor, Washington 
State Evergreen; Bud Coopers, managing editor, Chinook; George Blakkolb, reporter, Pull- 
man Herald; George Holte, chapter president; Edward R. Murrow; Joe L. Ashlock, associate 
professor of journalism and chapter advisor; Frank Welch; Glenn Lorang, chapter historian; 
Gerald Weitz, sports editor, Washington State Evergreen. FRONT ROW, Bob Neilson, Joe 
Jaeger, Leonard McConnell, Richard Gay, chapter vice-president; Bob Sutton, chapter 
secretary; Dan Ogden and Pat McCallum. 





SDX President Honored at Banquet in Portland 





The bancuet scene at Portland, Ore., recently when tribute was paid to E. Palmer Hoyt, publisher, 


the Portland Oregonian, and national president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 





These Officers Head Dallas SDX Professional Chapter 








Officers of the Dallas professional chapter for 1942 include, left to right, Frank M. Witten, vice 

president; Clarence W. Tabb, president; William S. Henson, treasurer; and Wayne Sellers, 

secretary. Not shown is Jay W. Wells, vice-president. Tabb, who heads the Dallas regional 
office of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, succeeds Irl W. Brown. 
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WHO : WHAT - WHERE 





Hoyt Ware (Georgia °38) has resigned 
from the Savannah Press staff to become 
manager of the News Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Epcark BERNHARD, attorney and member of 
the Chicago advertising agency, Roth, 
Schenker & Bernhard, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity as a lecturer in newspaper law. Mr. 
Bernhard, whose duties began the sec- 
ond semester, has a wide background 
of legal experience. He also has been ac- 
tive with numerous civic and professional 
organizations. At present he is vice- 
chairman of the Chicago Civil Liberties 
committee; a member of the board of di- 
rectors, Citizen’s Committee on Industrial 
Relations, and of the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation. Receiving his bachelor of phi- 
losophy degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1920 and his law degree in 
1921, Mr. Bernhard remained in private 
practice until 1934. Since then he has 
been a partner of the firm, Roth, Schen- 
ker & Barnhard, 737 N. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


RatpH Wiiuiams (Georgia °41) joined 
United States Marine Corps Reserve 
Candidates’ Class at Quantico, Va., Feb. 1. 
Before entering the Marine Corps, Wii- 
liams was connected with radio station 
WSB, Atlanta, as director of public re- 
lations. He did reportorial work for the 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer before 
joining WSB. 


North Bicsee (Southern Methodist 731), 
Dallas, publicity director for the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
is to have his story of the big East Texas 
oil field boom made into a moving pic- 
ture. As newspaperman and oil editor of 
one of Texas’ newspapers, Mr. Bigbee ob- 
served firsthand the development of the 
East Texas field from a boisterous boom 
town to a settled field with huge reserves 
properly developed. 


Joun T. (Jack) Bruits (Southern Metho- 
dist Professional) has been promoted 
from aviation editor to city editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald. He joined the Her- 
ald staff in August, 1940, as manager of 
the Fort Lauderdale news bureau. In 
April, 1941, he was moved to the main 
office in Miami and made aviation editor. 
He became city editor Nov. 5. 


Newest member of the Georgia chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi to join radio station 
WCB, Atlanta, is DeLtamar Harre.u (Geor- 
gia 41) who went in as staff writer. 
Jmmmy Brinces (Georgia ’40) is continuity 
editor. Other Sigma Delta Chis at WSB 
include Production Manager Marcus 
Bartiett (Emory '41), Sportscaster ERNIE 
Harwett (Emory °41) and Emo ELLIs 
(Emory °41), special events man. 


Seven students of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, the University of 
Georgia, have been elected to member- 
ship in Sigma Delta Chi, national profes- 
sional journalism fraternity, according to 
Harley Bowers, Moreland, president. The 
new pledges are Rosert L. VANLANDING- 
HAM, Cairo; NELSON CLEMENT, Harlem, 
Mont.; Marcus Warts, Rockmart; CHARLES 

Jefferson; Eucene Petty, Tifton; 
Laurence McManon, Athens; and GEARY 
GrirrirH, New York City. 
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Writes New Text 





Stewart Harral 


Mr. Harral (Oklahoma °28), associate 
professor of journalism and director of 
press relations at the University of Okla- 
homa, is the author of “Public Relations 
for Higher Education,” to be published in 
April by the University of Oklahoma 
Press. 

Mr. Harral, who is serving this year as 
vice president in charge of research of 
the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, has contributed articles on public 
relations to more than 20 magazines. He 
has lectured on public relations in numer- 
ous colleges and universities, including 
Stanford University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Harral has an M.A. in jour- 
nalism from the University of Oklahoma 
and has done graduate work at the State 
University of lowa and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Before entering the teaching field he 
had been employed on the staffs of four 
newspapers. 


SERVING UNCLE 5AM 


Serving as Squadron Clerk in the Air 
Corps Gunnery School at Las Vegas, Nev., 
is Pvr. Georce W. Dewey, who received 
his B.A. degree in 1939 at Albion College 
and his M.A. in journalism at the State 
University of Iowa in 1941. He became 
a member of Sigma Delta Chi at Iowa, 
was associate editor of Frivol, humor 
magazine, and research assistant to Dr. 
Frank Luther Mott, director of the School 
of Journalism. Prior to induction, he was 
sports reporter on the Iowa City (lowa) 
Press-Citizen. 








SDX alumni of Marquette continue to 
join the armed services, many being as- 
signed to the public relations section. 


_ Geratp Hurtey (Marquette '39) left his 
job as assistant editor of the International 
Harvester employes’ magazines to do pub- 
licity for the Navy at the Great Lakes, III., 
Naval Training Station as a yeoman. Also 
at Great Lakes is Lievr. Com. Epcar 
THOMPSON (Marquette '29) radio editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal. Howarp Pavut 
(Marquette ’38), continuity and publicity 
writer for Station WTMJ, Milwaukee, re- 
ceived an ensign’s commission in the Navy 
and has been assigned to Great Lakes 
Francis Somers (Marquette '36) is also an 
ensign in the public relations department 
at Great Lakes. He formerly was with 
Trayton Davis Associates, a Milwaukee 
advertising firm. 


WarrReEN Broker (Marquette °38) is a 
sergeant at Camp Grant, Ill. He received 
a master’s degree at Marquette in 1940 
One-time chapter president Grorce Near 
(Marquette °36) is now writing for the 
Dispatch, weekly paper of Camp Roberts, 
Calif. Before entering the Army, Near 
was the city editor of the Nebraska City 


(Neb.) News-Press. James SHINNERS 
(Marquette 41) is attending the FBI 
training school in Washington. Former 


Marquette Tribune staffer Joun Ducas 
(Marquette 41) is writing newscasts and 
plays for the Army at Will Rogers Field, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


VINCENT GEISHEKER (Marquette °41) is 
receiving technical training as a weather 
observer at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. He 
formerly was editor and publisher of the 
Washington County (Wisc.) Photo News. 


Rosert R. Ranp (Northwestern °41) has 
resigned as a reporter on the Washing 
ton (D. C.) Post to join the office of Col 
“Wild Bill” Donovan, Coordinator of In 
formation. 


Rosert S. Maruews, Jr., (Florida °35) 
formerly senior news reporter for the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Star-News has been 
on duty since June, 1941, as a Yeoman, 
1st Class, U.S.N.R., at Charleston, S. C. 





ACCORDING TO — 





“THE QUILL deserves all the praise 
possible. It is interesting, informative, 
and I really look for it each month.” 
Lieut. ALFRED E. Makins, Fort Riley, 
Kan. 





Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, III. 
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Rebirth for Roto? 


Ir has been with regret that this depart- 
ment has noted the disappearance of 
rotogravure sections from several large 
American papers. 


The move on the part of the various IT 


papers was not a surprise, however, to 
anyone who had been studying those sec- 
tions for the last four or five years. 
There may be additional deaths in the 
field before there comes a rebirth of the 


medium which we feel most certainly will 
come. 





RoroGravure made its appearance in American news- 
papers a little more than a quarter-century ago. It was intro- 
duced on this side of the Atlantic by the New York Times, 
one of the papers, by the way, which dropped its section. 

No other printing process has given as satisfactory reproduc- 
tion of advertising and editorial matter. Roto sections have 
ranked high in all reader surveys. They brought advertisers 
results. 

Yet a decline set in, leading finally to the disappearance of 
a number of the sections in recent months. 

What happened? The sections went stale, to be frank about 
it. Publishers neglected what should be and can be a most pop- 
ular section from editorial, circulation and advertising stand- 
points. 

It got so almost every section was much like the one of the 
preceding Sunday. It became traditional you must have a dog, 
a baby and a pretty girl in a section. Add a Dutch windmill, 
a sunrise or sunset, a silhouette or two, a couple of news shots 
and you had what became the typical, standardized rotogravure 
section. 


Tue late A. C. G. Hammesfahr, as president of Metropolitan 
Sunday Newspapers, Inc., advertising selling agents for a group 
of leading Sunday papers, was quick to note five or six years 
ago a lessening of interest in roto on the part of national ad- 
vertisers. He saw the reason—that editorial care and attention 
were not being given to roto as it deserved. 

He reported the trend, his findings, and he recommended 
that something be done. His organization suggested copy 
changes; prepared sample layouts; urged a revitalizing of the 
sections so they would again become attractive to adver- 
tisers. 

Well, some of the publishers said in effect: “George, you're 
a mighty nice fellow, but—you go on about your business of 
selling advertising. We'll run our sections as we see fit— 
we'll take care of the editorial end.” And proceeded to do 
nothing. 

Other editors and publishers, however, had been thinking 
along the same lines Hammesfahr had. They knew the edi- 
torial treatment had to be revised to keep in tune with the 
times; to break the shackles of sameness that had crept into 
the sections. 

Pictures by wire had taken spot news pictures almost en- 
tirely out of the realm of rotogravure. But picture stories; 
pictorial editorials; interpretive features, well illustrated, 
could be substituted. 


Tue Detroit News was the first paper to shake up its roto 
section completely, changing to a tabloid format because it 
permitted a better handling of editorial matter, a better placing 
of advertising, a more convenient “package” for the reader, and 
a better integrated section. 





WE VIEW 


AS 


The News’ “Pictorial” abandoned the 
use of Dutch windmill pictures and the 
traditional collection of unrelated photos 
each week. Instead, picture stories—a 
good portion of them staff-prepared and 
hence full of local reader and circulation 
appeal—were substituted. More complete 
captions, brief and comprehensive articles, 
and even bylines appeared. Reader re- 
sponse was marked. 

Then a separate advertising staff was 
set up to handle local or retail roto lin- 
age. In 1939 the News stood twenty-first 
in local roto linage. In 1940 it had shot 
upward to fourth position and in 1941 it 
ended the year in first position. 


Meanwute, other papers were making marked improve- 
ments in their rotogravure sections. Prominent among them 
were the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Providence Journal, Pittsburgh Press, Toronto Star, Chicago 
Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, Minneapolis Tribune and Star 
Journal; Milwaukee Journal; Washington Post, Dallas News, 
Detroit Free Press, Des Moines Register-Tribune and several 
others. 

Marked changes in their roto sections are being contemplated 
by several other papers in the immediate future. 


Ir newspapers will give their rotogravure sections the sort 
of editorial treatment and handling they deserve, combining 
the pulling power of pictures with brief but comprehensive 
text, they can recapture the interest of national advertisers. 

This is particularly true if they devote a goodly percentage 
of roto content to local subjects—local picture stories which 
will portray the activities and achievements of their readers 
and developments in various local fields which have an effect 
on the lives and interests of their readers. 

No section edited and printed outside a community can hope 
to have—no matter how good it may be—the same pulling 
power and appeal that a well-edited, well-printed, home-made 
product has. And no advertiser, national or local, is going to 
ignore reader interest that will produce results for him. 


Ir the papers that have already revitalized their rotogravure 
sections—and we recommend that media departments study 
these sections if they haven’t already done so—continue their 
forward steps in the field; if other papers, instead of dropping 
their sections, determine to make something out of them, roto- 
gravure sections will have the rebirth they deserve. 

Neither newspapers nor advertisers should permit the de- 
cline or demise of part of the paper having such tremendous 
possibilities. It will be a loss to both, but particularly to news- 
papers, for the advertising they might have received will be 
diverted to other mediums. 


“Give me but the liberty of the press and I will give to the 
minister a venal house of peers. I will give him a corrupt and 
servile house of commons. I will give him the full swing of the 
patronage of office. I will give him the whole host of ministe- 
rial influence. I will give him all the power that place can 
confer upon him, to purchase up submission and overawe 
resistance; and yet, armed with the liberty of the press, I will 
go forth to meet him undismayed. I will attack the mighty 
fabric of that mightier engine. I will shake down from its height 
corruption and bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was 
meant to shelter.”—RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
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the language as it may be and often is 
written: 


to be one in the ranks of the vulgar 
masses. 

“You cannot deliver a message 
to the masses from an elevated 
pulpit or dais; it is only by stand- 
ing on the same level with these 
men that you can appreciate their 
sufferings and aid them in their 
efforts. 

“A fearless editor has in his pa- 
per a more powerful weapon than 
any pistol. If he has courage as 
well as good conscience he can 
safely defy any man or any com- 
bination of men in any commu- 
nity. 

“Be diplomatic, but don’t be too 
damned diplomatic. Most men fear 
to speak the truth, the bald, whole 
truth, to any man or community 
because they fear that such men 
in the community are not prepared 
to endure such frankness. I think 
this is a mistake. It is rare indeed 
when the circumstances are such 
that a conscientious man can lose 
anything by fearless, frank speech 
and writing.” 

. 





Gene Pulliam 


Eugene C. Pulliam, Jr., now associated with 
Station WIRE, Indianapolis, is the son of one 
of the founders of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. He was presi- 
dent of the DePauw University chapter of 
the fraternity when the silver anniversary 
convention was held there in 1934. He wrote 


A rite suite little buoy, the sun of a 
grate kernel, with a rough about his 
neck, flew up the road swift as eh 
dear. After a thyme he stopped at a 
gnu house and wrung the belle. His 
tow hurt hymn and he kneaded wrest. 
He was two tired to raze his fare, pail 
face. A feint mown of pane rows 
from his lips. The made who herd the 
belle was about to pair a pare; butt 
she through it aside and ran with awl 
her mite for fear her guessed wood 
knot weight. But wen she saw the 
little won, tiers stood in her blew ayes 
at the site. 

“Ewe pore deer! Why due ewe lye 
hear? Ewer dyeing, I fear.” 

“Know,” he said, “Isle soon bee awl 
rite; butt now I’m feint to the corps. 
Eye aught too bee shone a quite 
plays.” 

“Aisle dew my best four ewe; 
neigh, moor!” she cried, fore her hart 
was full of whoa. 

Sew she boar hymn two a rheum 
wear he mite be a-loan, gave hymn 
bred and mete, held cent under his 
knows, tide his choler and beau, 
rapped hymn warmly, gave hymn sum 


On the editorial page of THE QuILL in 
the last several months we have pre- 
sented some significant paragraphs from 
the 1940 census as presented by Vergil D. 
Reed, Ph.D., Acting Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

We don’t want to give you too much of 
this sort of material—but it seemed to us 
that there were a lot of good hunches in 
his remarks. So, if you don’t mind (and 
if you do, you are hereby warned to skip 
the following paragraphs), we'd like to 
pass along these findings regarding rural 
America: 


“The 1940 Farm Census is replete 
with evidences of growing American 
efficiency and specialization. Farm 
population has stood still for ten 
years. It is now 23.1 per cent. It was 
once 95. The march of efficiency has 
increased the average size of farms 
by 17 acres in ten years and elimi- 
nated several hundred thousand farm 
units. The tractor cries for more acres 
to justify enlarged investment. Three 
doughts involving half of the farm 
acreage of the nation forced over 30 
million acres out of cash crops, per- 
mitting much of the land to fall to the 
custody of the better fortified. The 
swing from grain to grass demanded 
more acres per unit for the pasture 
and meat routine. In the 12 states 
most seriously hurt by drought, aver- 
age size of farms and ranches in- 
creased 64 acres and 135,000 units 
disappeared. 

“In the South the tractor, together 
with the desire of the landowner to 
participate in the benefit program, 
made farm laborers of more than 
200,000 share croppers. Horses and 
mules, continuing the way of the 
dinosaur, took with them in 20 years 
the capacity to consume the food 
from 70 million acres—enough land to 
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feed 84 million increased human pop- 
ulation, which we do not have. This 
adds to the problem of surpluses, 
already aggravated by war stoppage 
of exports. 

“In ten years, science, better seeds, 
and better culture have matched their 
influence against production limita- 
tion and we are now producing vastly 
more on millions fewer acres. While 
raising nearly 200 million more bush- 
els of corn, we reduced corn acreage 
equal to two-thirds of the entire farm 
land of an Indiana or a Michigan. To 
produce a sufficiency of wheat and 
cotton, we have cut down the acreage 
of those two crops the equivalent of 
all the farm land of an Iowa, a Mis- 
souri, or an Oklahoma. 

“As machines take over the physi- 
cal work of men, and women persist 
in slimness, the solid foods give way 
to the savory. The farmer must suf- 
fer or conform. As children grow 
fewer, we use nearly two and a half 
gallons of milk less per person and 
thus the farmer, as well as a great 
industry, begins to feel the back- 
wash of fundamental changes. 

“While the farmer shapes his pro- 
gram to the policy of national self- 
sufficiency, he is getting away from 
the principle of individual self-suffi- 
ciency. Each succeeding census shows 
that he sells more whole milk and 
buys back the factory refinement. 
Thus, the farmer trusts his economic 
welfare to community and national 
behavior and becomes a cog in a vast 
machine.” 

» 


Tue following commentary on the dif- 
ficulties of the English language came 
from Digest and Review. We thought you 
might find it interesting, since it shows 





suite drachm from a viol, till at last 
he went fourth hail and well as a 
young hoarse. His eyes shown, his 
cheeks were read as a flour, and he 
gambled a hole our. Hens thee end 
of hour tail. 





It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 


finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 


psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prot 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 
contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 























MAN. .. what a job 


we have ahead of us. 


Men of newspapers face grave responsibilities today. Never has the 
need for fast, accurate reporting and interpretation of the news been 
more vital. War demands our close cooperation with censorship. Costs 
are higher . . . good help becomes harder to find and to keep . . . priori- 
ties and scarcities of materials make advertising volume tougher to 


maintain. A weak sister would cry in his beer . . . but not the newspaper- 
men we know. We'll face these things together and lick them and 
do our job. P.S. Never has “know-how” been so urgently needed in all 
phases of our business. That’s what EDITOR & PUBLISHER provides 
in substantial, specialized doses each week, 52 weeks a year. Four dollars 
brings you a year’s service. 

















